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thiienochiltinittniih surrounding inhabitants. ‘“ Assisted” to preach 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY, ‘Christ and him crucified,” he was “‘ comforted 

At No. 109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia, jin feeling the extension of compassionating 
BY JOSEPH POTTs. mercy to them that return repenting.” At 

| Carlisle he was met by his former companion, 
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annum, or six copies for Twelve dollars. y ‘join him in sowe of bis remaining services in 


Quarterly postage on this paper, to be paid quarterly or yearly the North. 
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[This proved to be an extensive journey 
nes A aa ; through the north of England, Scotland, and 
ag Oh ee aa of the Western Islands of Scotland. W. 


si F. reached home on the 4th of First month, 
On his return from the Isle of Man, William | jg19 


Forster at once resumed his work in Cumber- 
land; and, in the evening of the day of his 


(Continued from page 131.) 


After his return from his long journey in 
; ‘ 1S the North, William Forster was permitted to 
landing, he held a large meeting with the in- partake in the cherished retirement of home, and 
habitants of Whitehaven, “in which he en- ; those comforts and enjoyments which he was so 
deavored to preach what he thought was re-) well able to appreciate. With grateful feelings 
quired of him.” of this kind, and a heart tenderly alive to the 


“ 4th mo. -23d.—I was at the Monthly Meet-! claims of Christian friendship, he not long 
ing at Pardshaw, a large body of Friends, afiorwards writes :-— 


where, for a short season, | was permitted to} 
stand as upon Mount Pisgah; for I think f To - 
never had such clear views of the efficacy of the| 1812. First month 27th.—It is now up- 
power of Christ in effecting the redemption of wards of three weeks since I was favored to 
such as believe in and follow Him. I drank tea’ take my place once more in my father’s family ; 
at James Graham's: I had a great desire to see and thou wilt easily suppose that, after more 
him at his own house, and was pleased with the | than thirteen months’ absence, it was no small 
visit. He seems very cheerful and full of love ;' comfort to find my dear parents and a large 
his conversation was instructive and edifying to circle of brotherg and sisters, not only in as 


me. Just before we parted, he made some’ good a state of health as when [ left home, but 
mention of the mercies attendant upon bis old prepared to give me a cordial welcome. 
age, in which [ thought he evinced much ten-| It is a favor to be permitted for a while 
derness and liveliness of spirit. It is pleasant quietly to retire from the field of Gospel labor, 
and very encouraging to see young people ded- | and to feel a disposition, in cheerful resignation, 
ieating the strength of their day to the service to surrender the weapons for this warfare, 
of the Lord, and to observe the middle-aged! which, in marvellous condescension, are in- 
steadfastly bound to the same great cause ; but| trusted toa very poor servant. Although I en- 
I am never more comforted than when I think | joy this little respite, and desire to prize and to 
I can perceive that those who have been led| improve the privilege, yet I do not forget those 
along in the path of Christian obedience, are| who are still laboring in the work of the Lord, 
flourishing in their old age, bearing the precious | who in patient and faithful dedication are exer- 
fruits of meekness, humility, and brotherly | cised in following the Lamb. 
love.” If the small portion of experience that I have 
From Pardshaw he passed on to a number of had in this work answer no other purpose, I 
small meetings towards the North and along the| think it has prepared me to enter into deeper 
coast. In seven days he held ten meetings, | feeling with the baptised and devoted servants 
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146 FRIENDS’ 
of Christ. Much do I desire that He who has 
hitherto prepared the way and granted preciously 
confirming evidence of his approbation and 
support, may continue to guide by his counsel, 
and to guard by his holy protecting arm of Di- 
vine power. 

I thiok [I have some sense of the baptisms of 
spirit, the trials of faith, and the various dis- 
couragements by which thy mind is often 
proved: here I trust I am permitted to visit 
thee even in the fellowship of suffering. It is 
an honor to partake even in a small measure of 
the tribulations of the Gospel, especially when 
we consider for whose sake it is that we are 
called to suffer. And if there be no other re- 
ward (and greater I verily believe there is, yea, 
infinitely transcendent enjoyment,) the sweet 
and precious fellowship in which the patiently 
dedicated followers are permitted to participate 
as a brook by the way, is enough to encourage 
us to hope that all these things are not in 
vain.” 

He was soon after engaged in a religious visit 
to the families of Friends in Devonshire-house 
Monthly Meeting, and to persons in the station 
of servants, clerks, and apprentices, in the other 
Monthly Meetings in London. This interesting 
service occupied him several months. 

In the course of the summer he again left 
home in the service of the Gospel in some of 
the southern counties. 

In the course of bis journey in Sussex, his 
health gave way, and he was obliged to return 
home to recruit. To this he alludes in the foi- 
lowing extract from a letter to his beloved 
friend Stephen Grellet, then on a religious visit 
to England :— 

‘8th mo. 22d.—I left bome in my late 
journey iuto Hampshire, Sussex, &c., on the 
evening of our last Quarterly Meeting. I was 
at meetings at several places where it was 
thought Friends were but little known. The 
engagement was arduous, aod I was sometimes 
almost borne down with discouragement under 
the exercise, which continued from day to day. 
But through gracious condesegnsion best help 
was often sensibly vouchsafed io the hour of 
need ; and sometimes I thought I could per- 
ceive the prevalence of the holy, solemnizing 
power of Truth towards the conclusion of some 
of these opportunities, which raised a hope that 
my movements were under best direction. 

When about half way through Sussex, [ was 
taken very poorly, and thought it best to return 
home for a while, and try the effect of rest un- 
der my dear mother’s kiod care. I am now 
nearly restored, aad desire an increase of resig- 
nation, and to stand as a servant in waiting. I 
often marvel that one so inexperienced, and in 
many respects so little prepared for such service, 
should be employed. Dear Stephen, I value 
thy sympathy, and desire that I may be kept io 
thy remembrance for good: that the conflict 
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into which my mind is often plunged may not 
shake my faith, or remove me from the only 
true foundation.” 

It was during the short interval spent at 
home, “under the kind care of his dear 
mother,’ that William Forster first became 
officially connected with the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. That noble institution had ex- 
isted since 1804, and from the first he had 
deeply sympathized with its great object. 
Though the parent society had been formed in 
London upwards of eight years, the plan of its 
country operations had not yet been organized 
to any great extent. But few Auxiliary So- 
cieties had been established, and the ‘“ North. 
Kast Middlesex Auxiliary Bible Society,” in- 
clading the inhabitants of the parishes of Tot- 
tenham, Edmonton, and Enfield, was one of the 
first of those valuable institutions, which have 
contributed so largely to the efficiency and won- 
derful success of the parent Society. It was es- 
tablished at a public meeting of the inhabitants 
of the district beld on the Sth of Ninth month, 
1812; and both William Forster and his 
father, and his brothers Josiah and Robert 
Forster, were placed on the committee of man- 
agement. The subject of this memoir had a 
good deal to do with preparing an address to 
the inhabitants on the formation of the local 
auxiliary. It will be recollected that 1812 was 
a time of war, and of consequent distress among 
the laboring class, on account of the high price 
of provisions. The document, ably drawn up, 
contains such delicate touches, and character- 
istic shades of thought and feeling, that Wil- 
liam Forster’s mind might have been recognized 
in it, even had it not been known that his hand 
was employed in its preparation. 

He returned from the southern counties in 
the Eleventh month, and towards the end of the 
year he was again occupied in holding meetings 
for Divine worship, to which the inhabitants of 
his own neighborhood were invited. ‘Thus dil- 
igently and almost unremittingly did he labor 
for the good of his fellow-men, and the ad- 
vancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 

About this time Stephen Grellet was pur- 
suing his labor of love and unusual efforts of 
Christian philanthropy, on behalf of the most 
destitute and depraved among the inhabitants 
of London. Between these two devoted servants 
of the Lord Jesus, there existed a very close 
bond of union and of Christian fellowship ; and 
William Forster joined his friend in many of 
his most remarkable services in the metropolis. 
Not only did the distressed silk weavers in 
Spitalfields, the inmates of poor-houses and of 
places of refuge, and the poor Jews, claim their 
Christian sympathies and exertions, but still 
lower depths than those of mere poverty and 
destitution were sought out; means were actu- 
ally found t» collect together companies of 
thieves and prostitutes,—the most abandoned 
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characters who walk the streets of the great 
city—in order to proclaim to them the Saviour’s 
pardoning mercy and redeeming love. With 
the same object the London prisons were 
visited, and the depraved criminal, the wretched 
inmate of the condemned cell, were earnestly 
entreated to look in repentance and faith to Him 
who came to seek and save that which was lost 
—whose “ blood cleanseth from all sin.” The 
scenes witnessed on the women’s side of New- 
gate were so appalling, that immediate steps 
were taken to enlist the sympathies and en- 
ergetic efforts of Christian ladies on behalf of 
the miserable outcasts ; and it was in this way 
that Elizabeth Fry was first led to enter upon 
those persevering exertions for the moral and 
spiritual reformation and the more humane treat- 
ment of prisoners, which have deservedly placed 
her nameamong their greatest benefactors. Long 
after the retirement of Stephen Grellet from 
this new and arduous field of labor, William 
Forster continued to water the seed which they 
had unitedly helped to sow, and for many years 
he was the sympathizing coadjutor and the ea- 
couraging adviser of Elizabeth Fry. in the noble 
work to which she devoted so much of bh r time 
and talents, constrained not less by the love of 
Christ than an earnest solicitude for the most 
suffering and the most sinful of mankind. 

William Forster had scarcely completed his 
interesting engagements in the metropolis, in 
company with his beloved friend Stephen Grel- 
let, when he felt it to be his duty to prepare for 
entering upon an extensive freld of Gospel la- 
bor io some of the counties of England, and in 
Ireland. In pursuance of this concern be left 
home near the end of the Second month, 1813. 

After attending the Quarterly Meeting at 
Bristol in the Third month, William Forster was 
occupied in holding meetings in that part of the 
country, and through South Wales, till he came 
to Milford Haven. Thence he writes of a large 
meeting held in the Wesleyan- Methodist Meet- 
ing-house at Narberth, and adds :— 

“ We had miany of that denomination. They 
appear to me, in all parts of the principality 
where [ have met with them, to be a simple 
hearted and tender-spirited people. I was 
comforted in what I thought I could feel among 
them, and possibly some of them might be re- 
freshed by the opportunity. The thankfulness 
and satisfaction that some of these poor people 
have expressed at the prospect of a meeting 
among them, when I have gone to their cottages 
to give them the invitation, bas affected my 
mind with tenderness,and been a renewed call for 
watchfulness on my part. I now look back with 
gratitude and encouragement in remembering 
the strength that was affurded me to persevere 
through the difficulties which sometimes ap- 
peared in the way, and that I was counted justed ; and Professor Whewell, in his excellent 
worthy of breaking bread among them. And| Bridgewater Treatise, has discussed at length 
if no more than two or three were encouraged | the evidence of design which this circumstance 








in these opportunities it was enough, and far 
more than | dared to ask for. 


(To be continued.) 
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DIVINE WISDOM AND GOODNESS DISPLAYED IN 
THE PROPERTIES OF WATER. 
(Concluded from page 141.) 

The influence of water is very greatly in- 
creased by the oceanic currents, which, like the 
winds, are set in motion by the heat of the sun, 
and are constantly carrying the warm water of 
the tropics towards the poles. One of the most: 
remarkable of these currents is the Gulf.Stream, 
which flows near our coast, and which diffuses 
the warm waters of the Caribbean Sea and the 
Gulf of Mexico over the Northern Atlantic, de- 
positing on the shores of Scotland and Norway 
the plants and seeds of the tropics. It is solely 
the heat which these waters bring with them 
from the equator that has made the island of 
Great Britain so great a centre of commerce and 
civilization ; for it must be remembered that 
the latitude of England is the same as that of 
Labrador, and, were it not for the influence of 
this ocean current, her soil would be equally 
desolate and barren. If the configuration of our 
western continent were only so slightly changed 
as to give a passage to the great equatorial cur- 
rent through the present isthmus of Panama, a 
change insignificant in comparison with those 
which have beretofore taken place, “ the moun- 
tains of Wales and Scotland would become 
again the abode of glaciers, and civilization 
would disappear before the invasion of arctic 
cold.” So also it is to the enormous mass of 
heated water which the Gulf-Stream pours into 
the seas surrounding Northern Europe, that” 
Sweden and Norway owe their temperate cli- 
wate, while at the corresponding latitudes on 
our own continent the land is shrouded in 
eternal ice and snow. 

Bat, all these provisions for distributing heat 
over the earth's surface would have been insuf- 
ficient to maintain organic life io our northern 
climate, were it not for still another remarkable 
property with which water has been endowed,— 
a property even more entirely unique than 
either of those we have studied, and one which 
seems to be an exception to the general laws of 
vature. The cycles of organic life, both in an- 
imals and plants, are intimately associated with 
the succession of the seasons, and this in its 
turn depends on the inclination of the earth’s 
axis to the plane of the ecliptic, and on the 
great primary laws by which this axis is con- 
stantly maintained in a position parallel to itself 
during the revolution of the planet around the 
sun To these fundamental conditions in the 
formation of the solar system, the whole c»nsti- 
tution of organic life on the earth has been ad- 
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affords. It would be foreign, however, to my 
plan, to consider these evidences here ; but, as- 
suming the succession of the seasons as a part 
of the order of creation, and as a means of 
adapting a larger portion of the earth’s surface 
for the habitation of organized beings, it is evi- 
dent that the higher forms of organic life could 
be sustained in these northern regions only by 
furnishing to the plants and animals an ade- 
quate protection against the intense cold of 
winter, and thus preserving the growth of one 
summer until the returning sun awakens new 
life in the succeeding spring. 

The required protection has been provided by 
making a most marked exception to the general 
law of expansion in the case of water. It is 
the general law of nature, that all substances 
are expanded by heat and contracted by cold, 
and water forms no exceptivun to the general 
rule, except within certain very narrow limits of 
temperature shortly to be noticed. Indeed, were 
it not for the expansion, we could not readily 
either heat or cool a large mass of liquid mat- 
ter. All liquids are very poor conductors of 
heat, and can be heated only by bringing their 
particles successively in contact with the source 
of heat. When you set a tea-kettle overa fire, 
the first effect of the heat is to expand the par- 
ticles of water resting on the bottom of the 
kettle, which, being thus rendered specifically 
lighter, rise, and are succeeded by colder par- 
ticles, which are heated and rise in their turn ; 
and thus a circulation is established by which 
all the particles are successively brougbt in con- 
tact with the heated bottom of the kettle, and 
in the course of time the temperature of the 
* whole mass is raised to the boiling point. The 
case is similar when you add ice to a pitcher of 
water in order to cool it. The water at the top 
of the pitcher, in contact with the ice, is of 
course covled, and, being thus rendered speci- 
fically heavier than the water below, sinks and 
gives place to the warmer water, which is 
cooled and sinks in its turn, and thus as before, 
a circulation is established, which continues 
until the temperature of the whole water is re- 
duced to 40°. But at this point the circulation 
is entirely arrested ; for, in consequence of its 
singular constitution, water at 39° is lighter 
than water at 40°, and consequently remains at 
the top. And so it is as the temperature sinks 
toward the freezing point. The colder the water 
the lighter it becumes, and the more persistently 
it rewains at the surface. Hence, although the 
upper layers of water may be readily cooled to 
the freezing point, yet in consequence of its 
poor conductivg power, the great body of the 


liquid below will remain at the temperature of 


40°. 

The cold atmosphere of wiuter acts upon the 
ponds and lakes exactly as the ice on the water 
in the pitcher. They also are cooled from the 
surface, and a circulation is established by the 
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constant sinking of the chilled water until the 
temperature falls to 40°. But at this point, still 
eight degrees above the freezing point, the cir- 
culation stops. The surface water, as it cools 
below this temperature, remaius at the top, and 
in the end freezes; but then comes into play 
still another provision in the properties of 
water. Most substances are heavier in their 
solid than in their liquid state, but ice on the 
contrary, is lighter than water, and therefore 
floats on its surface. Moreover as ice is a very 
poor conductor of heat, it serves as a protection 
to the lake, so that at the depth of a few feet, 
at most, the temperature of the water during 
winter is never under 40°, although the atmos- 
phere may continue for weeks below zero 

If water resembled other liquids, and con- 
tinued to contract with cold to its freezing 
point,—if this exception had not been made, 
the whole order uf nature would have been re- 
versed. The circulation just described would 
continue until the whole mass of water in the 
lake had fallen to the freezing point. The ice 
would then first form at the bottom, and the con- 
gelation would continue until the whole lake had 
been changed into one mass of solid ice. Upon 
such a mass the hottest summer would produce 
but little effect ; for the poor conducting power 
would then prevent its melting, and instead of 
ponds and lakes we should have large masses of 
ice, which during the summer would melt on 
the surface to the depth of only a few feet. It 
is unnecessary to state that this dondition of 
things would be atterly inconsistent with the 
existence of. aquatic plants or animals, and it 
would be almost as fatal to organic life every 
where ; for not only are all parts of the creation 
so indissolubly bound together that if one mem- 
ber suffers, all the other members suffer with it, 
but moreover the soil itself would, to a certain 
extent, share in the fate of the ponds. The soil 
is always more or less saturated with water, and, 
under existing c nditions in our temperate zone, 
the frost does net penetrate to a sufficient depth 
to kill the roots and seeds of plants which are 
buried under it. But were water constituted 
like other liquids, the soil would remain frozen 
to the depth of many feet, and the only effect 
of the summer's heat would be to melt a few 
inches at the surface. It would be, perhaps, 
possible to cultivate some hardy annuals in such 
a climate, but this would be all. Trees and 
shrubs could hot brave the severity of the win- 
ter. Thus, then, it appears that the very ex- 
istence of life in these temperate regions of the 
earth depends on an apparent exception to a 
general law of nature, so slight and limited in 
its extent that it can only be detected by the 
most refined scientific observation. 

Moreover, this exceptional property is united 
in water with another quality, which greatly aids 
in preserving vegetable life during the winter 
months. We shudder at the thought of snow, 
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bat nevertheless it affords a most effectual pro- 
tection to the soil, forming as warm a covering 
as would the softest wool. Water in all its con- 
ditions has been made a very bad conductor of 
heat, and snow is ranked with wool among the 
poorest of conductors. Heat, therefore, cannot 
readily escape from a snow covered soil, and thus 
its tewperature is prevented from falling ma- 
terially below the freezing point, however great 
the severity of the season. Notice now how, 
when winter sets in and the cold increases to 
such a degree as to endanger the tender plants, 
nature promptly spreads her great frost-blanket 
over forest, prairie, meadow and garden alike, 
so that all may slumber on in safety until the 
sun returns and melts away the downy covering, 
when the buds break forth again and the trees 
put on a new mantle of living green. 

This leads me to speak of still another re- 
markable property of the wonderful liquid we 
are studying; for nature has provided in the con- 
stitution of water a most effectual means of 
tempering the transitions of the seasons, and 
protecting vegetation against the early frosts of 
autumn or the first deceptive glow of returning 
spring. In order to freeze a liquid it is neces- 
sary to remove from it a certain quantity of heat 
called the heat of fusion, and the more of this 
heat a liquid contains, with the more difficulty 
of course it freezes, and when once frozen the 
less readily the solid melts. Now water contains 
a larger amount of beat of fusion than any 
other liquid yet examined, and in this respect, 
therefore, it is also peculiarly constituted. And 
mark how this property tends to produce the re- 
sult just noticed. As the weather becomes 
cooler in autumn, our ponds and lakes gradually 
give up the stores of heat which they contain, 
until the temperature of the whole mass of 
water is reduced to 40° ; then the surface water 
cools still further to the freezing point ; but be- 
fore it can become any colder than this, the 
water must freeze, and in freezing it will set 
free four times as much heat as it has already 
given out in cooling from the temperature of 
summer (63°) to the freezing point. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that freezing must be a slow 
process. Moreover, it is also a warming process, 
and although the temperature of surrounding 
objects can never be thus raised above the 
freezing point, nevertheless, the immense 
amount of heat evolved greatly tends to retard 
the approach of severe cold, and prepares the 
way for the inclemency of winter. So, also, 
when spring comes, vegetation is not awakened 
by her first blushes to be exposed to the blights 
of the early frosts, and before the snow covering 
can be melted off the danger is mostly passed. 
Again, when we consider what devastating 
floods would sweep the earth were the icy bonds 
of winter suddenly dissolved, we shall discover 
still further evidence of the wisdom of that 
Being who has so adjusted the properties of 


water that both frost and freshet are the excep- 
tion, not the rule. 

I do not regard the constitution of water as 
something apart from law, and as the evidence 
of a power coming down as it were upon law to 
make an exception to it. This is making alto- 
gether too much of law. God is not bound by 
law. He acts wisely, beneficently, and with a 
definite plan, and the most we can claim for 
natural laws is, that they are our imperfect hu- 
man expressions of this Divine plan. More- 
over that is a far nobler view of God’s wisdom 
which supposes him to be able to harmonize 
special adaptations with general laws. What I 
find so remarkable in the constitution of water 
is, not that it is an exception to the general laws 
of nature, but that, while filling its place i in the 
general plan, it has been endowed with such ex- 
treme properties, and that in each case the pe- 
culiar property has special adaptation at once so 
complex and so important. Not only has water 
this exceptional property of expanding when 
other liquids ¢ ntract, put moreover, of all known 
substances it has the greatest capacity for heat ; 
so also, when changing into vapor, it absorbs 
more heat than any other liquid; again, it is 
far lighter in the solid than in the liquid state ; 
and lastly, it contains the largest amount of 
heat of fusion as yet observed in any substance. 
All this may be in harmony with general laws. 
I have no doubt that it is; but the existence of 
the law does not in the least impair the signifi- 
cance of the fact, that in each of these respects 
water has been peculiarly constituted. This one 
liquid of the globe, which covers more than 
three-fourths of its surface, which circulates 
through all its channels, which percolates 
through all its pores, which constitutes three- 
fourths of all organized beings, has been en- 
dowed with these four pre-eminent qualities, on 
each of which the whole order of terrestrial na- 
ture may be said to depend. I cannot conceive 
of stronger evidence of design than this ; and if 
these facts do not prove the existence of an in- 
telligent Creator, then all nature is a deception 
and our own faculties a lie. 
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A zealous Christian was entering, one Sab- 
bath morning, the vestibule of a church in 
Glasgow. He notices two noisy vagabond 
youths, who pass along the sidewalk with bois- 
terous merriment. He stops them, and after 
much entreaty, prevails on one of them to go 
in. At the close of the service he hands the 
young stranger a Bible from his pew, and sees 
him no more. Some years afterwards he visits 
one of the West India islands, goes to a church 
there, and is accosted by a gentleman who sits 
near him. He eyes himclosely. At length he 
recognizes a resemblance to the face he once 
brought into his pew at home. The gentle- 
man.asks his name ; and with much emotion 
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inquires, ‘“‘Do you not remember a wild Sab- 
bath-breaker whom you once invited into Dr. 
B.’s church at Glasgow? I amthat man. I| 
am now a missionary in this island! The 
bread you then cast on the waters has been 
found after many days.” 
‘‘ Ours is the seed-time; God alone 
Beholds the end of what is sown ; 
Beyond our vision, weak and dim, 
The harvest-hour is hid with him. 


“Then out upon the bitter blast 
The ventures of our seed we'll cast! 
Trust to God’s sun and summer-rain 
For tender blade and golden grain.” 


0 


From the Philadelphia Inquirer. 
THE INDIAN COUNCIL. 
(Concluded from page 126.) 
Fort Smita, Ark , Sept. 22, 1865. 

Let no one suppose an Indian Council of 
1865 the same or even like unto those of the 
early days of Pennsylvania; nor imagine the 
scene of the treaty of Fort Smith as a repeti- 
tion of that familiarized to our eyes in the uni- 
versal print of Penn’s treaty under the elm 
tree at Shackamaxon. Instead of a group of 
blanketed savages, gathered around an open 
council fire, smoking the pipe of peace, and ex- 
changing the belt of wampum, about one hun- 
dred and fifty delegates of various tribes, of 
whom the Osages alone, to the number of twen- 
ty or twenty-five, bore every emblem of the 
wild Indian of the past, gathered in a plaster.d, 
ceiled and floored room within the walls of an 
United States fort, and seated themselves quiet 
ly on benches, after the manner of orderly 
American citizens. : 

In addition to the Osages, who wore breech- 
clout and blanket, moccasins and leggins, and 
various ornaments of bead, reed and horn, and 
carried the tomahawk and pipe, the Wichitas, 
Caddoes and Comanches are what are called in 
these parts, ‘ blanket Indians,’”’ in contradis- 
tinction to those who have adopted the garb 
and habits of civilized life. But these mostly 
wore muslin shirts, and many, leather shoes, 
and left at home, if indeed they possess them, 
the emblems of the warrior and hunter. The 
little band of Comanches here represented, sep- 
arated seven or eight years ago, from the “ wild 
Comanches of the prairie,” who still roam over 
the plains between Kansas and the Rocky 
Mountains, and settled in the southwestern part 
of the Indian territory as an agricultural people. 
As such they have been quite successful, and 
though yet poor and unacquainted with the 
English language, bid fair in a few years, if 
the right hand of Christian fellowship is extend- 
ed them by their more favored white brethren, 
to rival the more civilized tribes in the eastern 
part of the territory. 

Nor must it be supposed that the Indians of 
the Territory generally bear in the face the 
appearance of the red man of the forest. With 
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the exception of those of the tribes already 
alluded to by name, few of the delegates 
to this council bore the impress of the /uil- 
Liooded Indian ; astrong intermixture of white, 
and a lesser of negro bluod being very apparent. 
The latter intermixture was mostly confined to 
one or two tribes, who for mavy years past 
have been large African slaveholders. Sev- 
eral of the freedmen or slaves, fur their free- 
dom was yet scarcely accomplished, came to 
this Council as delegates from the colored pop- 
ulation of the Territory, to claim from the Com- 
missioners their rights to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. And here be it noted 
that, as a cluss, they are more intelligent, ed- 
ucated and influential than their full-blooded 
Indian brothers who enslaved them. 

The divisions among the Indian tribes caused 
by the Rebellion, added greatly to the labors of 
this council. The question of reconstruction, 
in its worst form, required settlement. Each 
tribe acknowledged subserviency to the United 
States, while claiming the entire control of its 
own domestic affairs. About forty (40) per 
cent. of the Cherokees, generally acknowledged 
to be the most civilized and influential of the 
Awmerican Indians, sided with the South; and 
the adult males in this interest have of late 
been absent from their homes, either as partici- 
pants in the war, or as refugees to a more con- 
genial clime. 

As a consequence the Cherokee Legislative 
Council elected this year was composed entire- 
ly of loyal men. Vieing with their brethren 
of the Northern States in loyalty, but not 
blessed with so much m»#gnanimity, they have 
within afew months adopted a rigid law of 
confiscation of the estates of their disloyal mem- 
bers, which in effect almost expatriated them, 

The Creeks were divided in about the same 
proportion as the Cherokees, but have as yet 
adopted no laws for the re-establishment of 
their former friendly relations, so far as known ; 
while of the Choctaws and Chickasaws the 
loyal element was too small to exert any influ- 
ence on the acts of the tribes. 

Delegates from both elements, the loyal and 
disloyal, of the Choctaws and Creeks, attended 
the Council, and claimed a heariug; as also of 
the Osages and Seminoles, much smaller tribes. 

Asa preliminary to all other business, the 
delegates of every tribe and every band repre- 
sented, were required by the United States 
Commissioners to sign a treaty binding them- 
selves to perpetual peace and friendship, not 
with the United States only, but also amouy 
themselves. Thus did they agree to bury the 
hatchet and tomahawk forever. May it not prove 
an empty or idle word, buta real, enduring fact ! 

The Seminoles at once confirmed their prom- 
ise by a joint council of their loyal and disloyal 
delegates, at which several chiefs and others 
addiessed their brethren, reciting the events 









of their years of separation ; and as the former 
chief, John Jumper, who had participated in 
the rebellion, wiped away the tears drawn 








believe that there and then his pledges of loyal- 
ty were sealed. The strong man was bowed, and 
only asked to r.turn to his people an humble 
citizen. 

The Creeks and Osages, too, seemed abundant- 
ly satisfied with the prospect of a thorough and 
















sioners leave the Council with the Cherokees 


loyal Legislature already alluded to has tended 
greatly to alienate the disloyal, and to intensify 
their already embittered feelings. 
forgiveness and reconciliation has been extend. 
ed them by their loyal brothers. 


tion of some of the leaders of the Southern 
wing in the history of the past few years, and 





rebellion, and the power exerted by them 





the view of their loyal brethren, and justly so, 
dangerous and unwelcome associates 






the Union in 1861, and has since been delegate 
from the Cherokee Nation in the Confederate 
Congress at Richmond; General Stand-waitis, 
a prominent commander of the Rebel military 
forces in the Territory, and others. 

The division of this day has also reopened 
and inflamed a very old sore. About the year 
1835 the Cherokees were almost rent asunder 
by the removal from Georgia to their new home 
west of the Mississippi, the two parties of that 






















day being known as the “ Ross party” and the 
t “ Ridge Party,” (the former being the one in 
f power, for John Ross was, as he has been from 
; that time until the “Treaty of Fort Smith,” 
e the principal chief of the Cherokee vation). 
\° That trouble culminated in 1839, when several 
of the Ridge party, including the father of the 
d above Boudinot, were assassinated at the hands 
d of unknown men. 
of The treaty of 1846, it was thought, had ad- 
8. justed all the difficulties of that trying bour, 
1e but the action of Boudinot and his friends as 
e- participants throughout in the war against the 
es Union, and of John Ross and others, who first 
n- counselled co-operation with the South, induced 
ot the organization of Cherokee soldiery in aid 
“J thereof, and neighboring tribes to become their 
he allies, but afterwards forsook the cause, and 
ve for the last two years drew their support 
ot. 





from the United States Government, have 
again placed the leading spirits of the old strife 
in antagonism. The Commissioners labored 
earnestly for the harmonizing of these difficul- 
ties, but with only partial success. The Cher- 





























from his eyes by the touching speech of the 
loyal Pascopa, the spectator could hardly but 


settled reunion, and the United States Commis- 


alone a divided people. The radical act of the 
No hand of 
On the other hand, the very prominent posi- 


their identity with the spirit as well as form of 


through cultivated intellects, make them in 


For instance, E. C. Boudinot, Secretary of 
the Convention which voted Arkansas out of 
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okee National Council meets in about two 
weeks, at their capital, Tahlequah, about sixty 
miles northwest of this, and the loyal delegates 
here have agreed to receive and consider such 
®atement as the Boudinot party may be 
pleased to present, claiming the abrogation or 
modification of the offensive conscription act. 

They do not, however, agree to recommend 
to the Council any modification, nor is it prob- 
able that any satisfactory one will be made. If 
not, the only course remaining (and of this 
they have been fully advised) will be for 
the United States Government to settie the 
difficulty for them. The territory of the tribe 
will then be divided, the two factions live apart, 
and the prestige of the once powerful Cherokees 
among their fellow Jndians of the territory will 
soon be lost. In any such adjustment the In- 
dian Bureau will look well to the ample reward 
of such mewhbers of the tribe as have been truly 
and conineally loyal. 

chanel dint 
THE NORTH CAROLINA NEGROES’ ADDRESS TO 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION. 


In the North Carolina Convention on Friday 
last, a message was received from Governor 
Holden, enclosing the address of the Freed- 
men’s Convention, just held in Raleigh. A 
motion was made to refer it to a committee, 
whereupon Mr. Caldwell, of Guilford, spoke 
earnestly in favor of giving grave attention to 
the, matter therein presented, and expressed a 
deep interest in the welfare and improvement 
of the colored population of the State. He 
expressed the opinion that the South will 
show herself as liberal and generous in her 
treatment of this race asthe North. The com- 
munication was then referred, without a dissent- 
ing voice. 

The address concludes as follows : 

‘We are fully conscious that we cannot long 
expect the presence of government agents, or 
of the troops, to secure us against evil treat- 
ment from unreasonable prejudices and unjust 
men, yet we have no desire to look abroad for 
protection and sympathy. We know that we 
must find both at home and among the people 
of our own State, and merit them by our indus- 
try, sobriety and respectful demeanor, or suffer 
long and grievous evils. We acknowledge with 
gratitude that there are those among former 
slave-masters who have promptly conceded our 
freedom, and have manifested a just and hu- 
mane disposition towards their former slaves. 
We think that no such persons, or very few at 
least, have lost their working hands by deser- 
tion. At the same time it must be known 
to you that many planters have either kept the 
freedman in doubt, have wholly denied his free- 
dom, or have grudgingly conceded it, and 
while doing so have expelled his family from 
the plantations which they may have cleared 
and enriched by their toil through long and 
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weary years. Some have withheld a just com- 
pensation, or have awarded such pay as would 
not support the laborer and his family. Others 
have driven their hands away without any pay 
at all, or even a share of the crops they havt 
raised. 

“ Women with families of children, whose 
husbands have been sold, have died, or have 
wrongfully deserted them, have in some cases 
been driven away from the homes where, under 
slavery, they have spent a lifetime of hard ser- 
vice. Is it just or Christian thus to thrust out 
upon the cold world helpless families to perish ? 
These grosser forms of evil we believe will cor- 
rect themselves under wise and humane legis- 
lation, but we do most respectfully urge that 
some suitable measures may be adopted to pre- 
vent unscrupulous and avaricious employers 
from the practice of these and other similar 
acts of injustice towards our people. 

“Our first and engrossing concern in our 
new relation is how we may provide shelter and 
an honorable subsistence for ourselves and fami- 
lies. You willsay, work, but without your just 
and considerate aid, how shall we secure ade- 
quate compensation for our labor? If the 
friendly relations which we so much desire shall 
prevail, must there not be mutual co operation ? 
As our longer degradation cannot add to your 
comfort, make us more obedient as servants, or 
more useful as citizens, will you not aid us 
by wise and just legislation to elevate gur- 
selves ? 

‘‘ We desire education for our-children, that 
they may be made useful in all the relations of 
life. We most earnestly desire to have the dis- 
abilities, under which we formerly labored, re- 
moved, and to have all the oppressive laws, 
which make unjust discriminations on account 
of race or color, wiped from the statutes of the 
State. We invoke your protection for the sanc- 
tity of our family relations. Is this asking too 
much? We most respectfully and earnestly 
pray that some provision may be made for the 
care of the great number of orphan children 
and the helpless and infirm, who, by the new 
order of affairs, will be thrown upon the world 
for protection. Also that you will favor, by 
some timely and wise measures, the reunion of 
families which have long been broken up by 
war or by the operations of slavery. 

“Though associated with many memories of 
suffering, as well as of enjoyment, we have al- 
ways loved our homes, and dreaded, as the 
worst of evils, a forcible separation from them. 
Now that freedom and a new career are before 
us, we love this land and people more than ever 
before. Here we have toiled and suffered, our 
parents, wives and children are buried here ; and 
in this land we will remain unless forcibly 
driven away. 

“ Finally, praying for such encouragemént to 
our industry as the proper regulation of the 
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hours of labor, and the providing of the means 
of protection against rapacious and cruel em- 
ployers, and for the collection of just claims, 
we commit our cause into your hands, invok- 
ing Heaven’s choicest blessings upon your de- 
liberations and upon the State. 

J. H. Harris, Chairman, 

Joun R. Goon, 

Grorce A. Rug, 

IsHam Swett, 

J. RANDOLPH, Jr., Committee.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 4, 1865. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING commenced 
in the city of Baltimore, on the 23d ult., and 
was the largest for many years, and among the 
most favored. The revision of the Discipline 
occupying several sittings, the meeting did not 
conclade until Sixth-day evening. The work 
was satisfactorily accomplished. 

Our English Friends, Joseph Bevan Braith- 
waite and Joseph Crosfield, were in attendance ; 
also, Samuel Boyce and Gilbert Congdon, from 
New England, and Rebecca Updegraff and 
Edith Griffith, of Ohio Yearly Meeting. Jos. 
Crosfield expected to proceed to North Carolina 
J. B. Braithwaite started for 
New England on the evening of the 26th, and 
had engaged his passage in the steamship Scotia, 
to leave New York for Liverpool on the 1st inst. 


Yearly Meeting. 


~~) 


MarRIED, on the 21st of Ninth month, 1865, at 
Friends’ Meeting, Newberry, Ohio, Parker, son of 
Pleasant and Huldah Moon, (the latter deceased,) 
to Mary Emity, daughter of Joseph and Rhoda Green. 


er 


Diep, on the 30th of Seventh month, 1865, near 
Coatesville, Ind., Witt1am Henry, son of Mahlon and 
Rachel Weesner, aged 4 years and 15 days; a mem- 
ber of Mill Creek Monthly Meeting. 

, on the 28th of Ninth month, 1865, in Coates- 
ville, Ind., Betsy Ann, daughter of Malachi and 
Polly Gray, aged 34 years, 11 months and 14 days ; 
a member of West Branch Preparative Meeting. 

She died as she had lived, quietly and peacefully, 
deferring all to her heavenly Father’s will. 


, on Second-day, the 25th of Ninth month, 
1865, at Richmond, Ind., Lizzie, infant daughter of 
Timothy and Naomi W. Harrison, aged 45 months. 

, on the 15th of Fifth month, 1865, at the 
residence of her son, Amos Mills, Sr., near West 
Newton, Iod., Purse, widow of John Mills, aged 82 
years and 6 days; a member of Fairfield Monthly 
Meeting. 

She bore a protracted illness with much patience, 
saying she saw nothing in her way, and was willing 
to go when the right time came. 

, on the lst of Tenth month, 1865, at the resi- 
dence of her son-in-law, John Pinson, in Hendricks 
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Co., Ind., Marraa Hawerns, aged 87 years, 10 months; EXTRACTS FROM THE MINUTES OF OHIO 
and 15 days; a member of Richland Monthly Meet- 


‘ YEARLY MEETING, 1865. 
ing, Ind. 


She had been almost entirely helpless for the last} At Ohio Yearly Meeting of Friends held at 


five years of her life, yet she was an example of} Mount Pleasant, by adjournments from the 4th 
patience under affliction and suffering worthy of 


imitation ; and her friends have no doubt but she is of the Ninth month to the 8th of the same in- 
enjoyiog the rest prepared for the righteous. clusive, 1865. 
ponies The printed general Epistle from London 
A Stated Meeting of the Female Society of Phila- Yearly Meeting was read to our edification and 
delphia for the Relief and Employment of the Poor comfort, and it was the conclusion of the meet- 
will be held at the House of Industry, No. 112 North| ing, that one thousand copies thereof be re- 
Seventh St., on Seventh-day, the 4th of Eleventh | printed for distribution amongst our members. 
month, 1865. Epistles addressed to this meeting have also 
been received from the Yearly Meetings of Lon- 
don and Dublin, and all those on this Continent, 
A Public Meeting of the Friends’ Association of| with which we correspond, except North Caro- 


Philadelphia and its vicinity for the Relief of Colored lina : which were read to our satisfaction and en- 
Freedmen, will be held at Arch St. Meeting House, 


on Sixth-day, 10th inst., at 7} o’clock, P. M., which Coumgenens And under a = of the contin- 
Friends generally are invited to attend. ued regard of our Heavenly Father in thus pre- 
11th mo. 1, 1865. serving the different branches of the body, 
though widely separated as to the outward, under 
WANTED, the uniting influence of that Christian fellowship, 
A suitable Friend for Matron in the Home for Desti- and brotherly kindness and sympathy, which 
tute Colored Children, No. 708 Lombard St., Philads. |Come alone from Him, the following Friends 
A practical Housekeeper, with a kind interest in the | Were appointed to prepare essays of returning 
welfare of her charge, will be essential. epistles to our brethren of the other Yearly 
Apply to Mary ANN Bertie, — Meetings, including North Carolina. 
daaednnian eens Our Friends of New York Yearly Meeting 
No. 1423 Filbert St. | 9avVing requested the judgment of this meeting 
on, the subject of establishing a Yearly Meeting 
in Canada, to be composed of the Quarterly 
Meetings of Pelham, Yonge street, and West 
The Committee of Indiana Yearly Meeting for the} Lake, after deliberation on the subject by 
Relief of Freedmen, anticipating a much more favor- this and women’s meeting, the judgment 
able opportunity to render them efficient aid in the r ro. oy a « a 
way of education, &c., desire that such Friends as of New York Yearly Meeting 2 favor of es- 
feel inclined to labor amongst those people would | tablishing said Yearly Meeting in Canada was 


apply early by letter to Timothy Harrison, Richmond, fully concurred with. 
Ind. Those who are not known to the Committee 


Jouvianna Ranpowpu, Clerk. 


—~ «2 — 


-_—_—__- +0 = 


10th mo. 17, 1865 


98> —___—— 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


“* Third day.—The representatives report that 
will please give the names of one or two Friends for h h , Devad eth ose dt 
reference. they have conferred together, and agree 0 


We desire to send agents and teachers South as} propose the name of Jonathan Binns for Clerk, 
early as the first of Ninth month. We need judicious! and George K. Jenkins for Assistant, who be- 
Friends to distribute clothiag, and efficient Teach- | ing united with, were appointed to the service. 
ers; also, Women to conduct Industrial Schools, to "The Queries were now read, with the 
teach Colored Women to Sew, &c., and Friendse to , ? 
take charge of Orphan Asylams. answers thereto, from our Quarterly Meetings. 

The field of labor is large, and the necessities of] Much wholesome advice and counsel as well 
the Freedmen very great; and we hope that many | as encouragement having been extended during 
earnest, energetic, religious Friends are ready to en-| the consideration of the state of Society, John 
ers Cer were caer Butler and John C. Hill were appointed to as- 

sist the Clerks in preparing a minute of the ex- 
ercise of the Meeting, and produce it to a fu- 
ture sitting. 

Salem Quarterly Meeting informs that New 
Garden Monthly Meeting has acknowledged 
Mary Johnson as a Minister of the Gospel. 

Fourth-day.—The Meeting again assembled. 


The following report was received from the 
Committee on Indian Concerns : 








oo 
HEAVENLY BLESSINGS. 

If one should give me a dish of sand, and tell 
me there were particles of iron in it, [ might 
look for them with my eyes, and search for them 
with my clumsy fingers, and be unable to de- 
tect them ; but let me take a magnet and sweep 
through it, and how would it draw to itself the 
most invisible particles by the mere power of 
attraction! The uotharkful heart, like m 
finger im the sand, discovers no mercies; but 
let the thankful heart sweep through the day, 
as the magnet finds the iron, so it will find in 
every hour some heavenly blessings; only the 
iron in God’s sand is gold. Holmes. 


eee 


Report of the Indian Committee to the Yearly 
Meeting. 





“Ata Meeting of the Committee to whom 
has been entrusted the subject of Indian civiliza- 
tion and instruction, held 9th month 4th, 1865. 
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Having had no report the past year from the act- 
ing committee of Indiana Yearly Meeting, we 
are not prepared to lay befire the Yearly 
Meeting any new features of this interesting 
concern. From the fact that we are able to 
render very little assistance to our brethren of 
more western Yearly Meetings on this subject, 
and from the fact that new and extensive fields 
for the exercise of benevolence are rapidly de- 
veloping, we submit to the Yearly Meeting a 
proposition to discontinue the Committee. 
Joserpu H. Cops, Clerk.” 


Which was united with by this and women’s 
meeting, and the Committee is discontinued. 

Reports were received and read from the 
Comwittee on the concerns of the people of 
color, and the Executive Committee appointed 
last year to receive and appropriate the funds 
raised for the relief of the Freedmen ; being as 
follows : 


Report of the Committee on the Concerns of the 
People of Color. 

“The Quarterly Meetings’ Committees inform 
of the distribution of some copies of the Scrip- 
tures among colored persons coming destitute 
from the South, and also a smal! amount of aid 
rendered to some needing assistance. But the 
principal efforts of the members of the Com- 
mittee for the past year have been directed’ to 
raising means for the relief of the Freedmen. 

“The Executive Committee appointed by the 
Yearly Meeting last year, for the relief of Freed- 
men, furnished our Cummittee with a copy of 
their report The sufferings of these perishing 
people were again brought very freshly before 
us. We were reminded of the unmistakable 
language of divine inspiration, ‘ Whoso hath 
this world’s good, and seeth his brother have 
need, and shutteth up his bowels of compassion 
from him, how dwelleth the love of God in 
him?’ As the ‘ery of him that is ready to 
perish’ comes up, our hearts are stirred. He 
is our brother; if redeemed, he is Christ’s 
brother. And oh! at that great day, when 
‘the Son of man shall sit on the Throne of His 
glory’ as judge, may we not come under the 
condemnation pronounced in these words: ‘ In- 
asmuch as ye did it not to one of the least of 
these, ye did it not to me.’ 

“The Committee agreed to recommend the 
Yearly Meeting to raise the sum of ten thou- 
sand dollars by voluntary subscription ; and to 
advise the Executive Committee to send twen- 
ty or more instructors among the freedmen as 
soon as practicable. 


Wo. H. Lapp, Clerk.” 


Report uf the Executive Committee for the 
Relief of Freedmeu. 
“That for the purpose of carrying out the 
object of our appointment, we organized by ap- 
pointing a secretary and treasurer, and designa- 
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ting a part of our members as a business com- 
mittee. We also issued a circular addressed to 
Quarterly and Monthly Meetings, and Friends 
individually, informing of our organization, and 
encouraging promptness and liberality in con- 
tributing to this benevolent cause. 

About the same time we appointed a Com- 
mittee to confer with deputations from other 
Similar organizations, in order to form an alli- 
ance with them, that by employing the same 
general agents, and using the same depots, the 
different committees might, with less expense, 
be more efficient in their labors to benefit the 
freedmen. 

That delegation reported articles of associa- 
tion which were agreed upon, and we have 
been acting in conjunction with the Committees 
of Indiana, Western and Iowa Yearly Meetings, 
through a Board of Control, consisting of two 
members from each Committee ; through the 
action of which we were enabled to procure 
free passes for agents, and free transportation 
for goods, and a material reduction in travelling 
expenses. 

John Butler, one of the Committee, was ap- 
pointed to visit the camps of the freedmen in 
the Southwest, as far as advisable, to ascertain 
more definitely the condition of the freedmen, 
that we might make a more judicious applica- 
tion of the funds committed to our care ; which 
he promptly attended to, free of cost, except the 
travelling expenses. 

Believing that moral and intellectual mental 
culture, and instruction in the general concerns 
of life, would confer a more lasting benefit upon 
these people, than merely relieving their physi- 
cal wants, we employed two young Friends as 
teachers, who would accompany our agent 
South, and subsequently one female teacher, 
who made herself useful by giving general in- 
struction to freedmen about Nashville. 

These arrangements were made by the 11th 
of 10th month, at which time the treasurer re- 
ported having received from the different 
Monthly Meetings, three thousand, three hun- 
dred and forty six (3,346) dollars. A few days 
after, the business committee ordered the pur- 
chase of three thousand dollars’ worth of goods, 
which was quickly accomplished under the per- 
sonal supervision of one of the friends appoint- 
ed for that purpose. 

These, together with eight bundred dollars’ 
worth subsequently purchased, were nearly all 
cut at one house, near Damascus, Ohio, into 
about 2,795 garments, which by the aid of 
Friends, and some who were not members, in 
the different neighborhoods, and hiring some, 
have about all been made up and forwarded, to- 
gether with a considerable amount of second 
hand clothing, books, &c., to the general ship- 
ping agent at Cincinnati, to be forwarded to 
different points where most needed. 

By application to the proper railroad officers, 
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goods from Pittsburg to Cincinnati. 
sippi River, between Cairo and Vicksburg, con- 


tive comfort. 


males ; and were apparently conducted to good 
satisfaction. 
spelling books and first readers. 



















very remarkable. 


fulness, and gratitude to their benefactors ; 


are accustomed to witness, and renders it an 


structors.’ 
Oo Paw Paw Island was a camp of 554, 
about half adults. The women and children 


huts were poor. 
agent was there, arrangements were commenced 


teachers in our employ, and one from Indiana. 

Here our two teachers remained about six 
months, agreeably and profitably employed. 
Une of them, besides attending to many inei- 
dental duties, had a night school, averaging 45 
scholars, for four months, for the benefit of la- 
borers, who attended after working all day. 
Some of them walked three miles. He had 
also a day school fcr colored soldiers, for two 
months, averaging 36. 

Our other teacher had a school for five 
mouths averaging 63. And they, in connec- 
tion with other teachers, conducted two First- 
day schools, of 100 scholars each, devoted to 
moral and scriptural instruction. They unite 
in saying that the progress of the pupils was 
very satisfactory. 

Besides the camps visited, there were several 
others along the river between and including 
the two points mentioned, containing about 
fifty-nine thousand freedmen. Our agent also 
rewarks that there are many detentions in the 
shipment of goods, and much suffering from the 
chilly winds of the tenth and eleventh months. 
Heuce the propriety of making an earlier effort 
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we obtained free transportation for freedmen’s 


Our agent to visit camps in the Southwest, 
reports having examined ten along the Missis- 


taining @bout 8,800 freed people in various 
conditions, from abject destitution to compara- 
He also visited several Asylums 
and fourteen schools for colored people, con- 
taining from forty to one hundred and thirty 
scholars each, all but two being taught by fe- 


Many of the scholars are using 
Some read 
understandiogly in the fourth and fifth readers. 
Some are making commendable progress in 
arithmetic, and a larger number in geography. 
They almost universally manifest a great de- 
sire to learn to read and write, and their preg- 
ress is generally quite rapid, aud sometimes 





Our agent says ‘their general thirst for 
knowledye, their repeated expressions of thank- 





the arder of their devotional feelings, and their 
confiding trust in their Heavenly Father’s 
hearing and answering the fervent and sincere 
prayers of his people, far exceeds anything we 








interesting and encouraging task to be their in- 


were in great need of clothes, and many of the 
One good school, under the 
care of a pious Baptist teacher, and while our 


for starting more schools, under the care of 
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to ship goods and send out agents and teach- 
ers. 

The government is now giving attention to 
Industrial Schools, in which the freedmen are 
taught to make their own clothes, and instructed 
in other branches necessary to providing for 
themselves. The committee thiok that in fu- 
ture, it will be well to give this branch of the 
concern a larger share of attention, as they may 
be taught to rely more on their own exer- 
tions.” 


Before the consideration of these reports was 
concluded, the meeting adjourned to 3 o'clock 
to-morrow afternoon. 


Fifth-day afternoon.—It being concluded by 
this and women’s meeting to consider the sub- 
ject before the meeting at its adjournment 
yesterday, and also the report of the committee 
on the subject of changing the time and place 
of holding the Yearly Meeting, by men and 
women in joint meeting, the shutters were 
opened for that purpose. 

The Report of the Committee on the con- 
cerns of the people of color, and most of that of 
the Executive Committee were again read. 
And after a free expression of sentiment, the 
report of the Committee was united with, and 
its recommendations commended to the prompt 
attention of Friends, who are desired to forward 
their contributions to the Executive Committee 
for the benefit of the freedmen, at as early a 
day as practicable. 

The Friends nominated to bring forward the 
names of Friends to be appointed an Executive 
Committee to receive and appropriate the funds 
for the relief and instruction of the freedmen, 
proposed the following, viz: 

Joseph Russell, George K. Jenkins, Wm. 
H. Ladd, Albert French, William Daniel, 
John Butler, Wm. Cattell, Edward Williams, 
Samuel Levering, Joshua Marmon and John 
R. Warrington, who, being united with, are 
appointed to that service, to report to the 
meeting next year. 

The report of the Committee on changing 
the time and place of holding the Yearly Meet- 
ing, was then read, being as follows: 


‘‘At a meeting of the Committee on the 
subject of changing the time and place of hold- 
ing the Yearly Meeting, as again referred to 
them, held 9th month 4th, 1865. 
‘+ After a full interchange of sentiment re- 
specting the propriety of changing the place of 
holding the Yearly Meeting, it is our judgment 
that it might be held alternately at Mount 
Pleasant and Damascus, with public meetings 
at Damascus and Salem, or First-day, also one 
at each of those places in the middle of the 
week, 

“ We also suggest that the time be changed 
to the second First-day in the tenth month. We 
would propose that the changes above mention- 
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ed take place next year. Which we submit to 
the Yearly Meeting. 
Sigued on behalf of the Committee, 
ELtwoop RatcuirF, 


Ruts Bryns.” 


After weighty and deliberate consideration 
of the subject, the proposition to change the 
place was united with, and this Yearly Meeting 
is concluded to be held hereafter alternately at 
Mount Pleasant and Damascus. To be held at 
the latter named place next year. Public 
meetings to be held at Damascus and Salem, as 
proposed by the Committee 

The proposition to change the time, was re- 
ferred for consideration to our next Yearly 
Meeting. 

Then adjourned to 10 o’clock to-morrow. 

Sixth day.—The committee to visit and assist 
subordinate meetings produced the following 
report : 


Report of the Committee to visit and assist 
Subordinate Meetings and families. 


‘“ Members of this Committee have visited 
most or all of our meetings and a large number 
of families in the different parts of the Yearly 
Meeting. These visits have been gratefully 
received and acknowledged, particularly by our 
younger members, and we rejoice in believing 
that there is a growing interest amongst that 
class. We have felt satisfaction and encour- 
agement in our labors, and we believe that fur- 
ther attention in the same direction would be 
beneficial, We suggest that this Committee be 
released. 

On behalf of the Committee, 
Ezra CaTre.t, 
Marrua 8. STan ey. 
9th month 5th, 1865. 


Which was satisfactory to the meeting, and 


the Committee is released. And Friends be- 
lieving that further labor in that direction 
would be profitable, the following Friends were 
appointed a committee to visit and assist sub- 
ordinate meetings, also to visit families and in- 
dividual members as way may open for in best 
wisdom, aud report thereof to the meeting next 
year. 

The Committee on First-day schools produced 
the following report, which was satisfactory, and 
Friends were encouraged to greater faithfulness 
in the promotion of this interesting concern, in 
order that the number and efficiency of such 
schools may be increased. 

[The report shows 17 First-day schools ; the 
number of pupils enrolled 1,000, of whom about 
700 are members; teachers and officers 120 ; 
number of meetings without First-day schools, 
11; number of First-day school libraries 10, 
with about 1225 volumes. | 

The Committee appointed last year on the 
subject of bearing our Christian testimony 
against war, produced the following report: 


REVIEW. 
To Ohio Yearly Meeting of Friends : 

“The Committee appointed last year on the 
subject of Peace, agreed to report: That they 
are united in recommending this meeting to 
invite the other Yearly Meetings to meet us 
by delegates in general conference tomee if we 
cannot bear a more efficient testimony against 
war. And also to take into consideration the 
propriety of secking the co-operation of other 
Christian denominations in an effort to procure 
the settlement of all national difficulties with. 
out resort to the sword. 

On behalf of the Committee, 

Epwarp WILLIAMS.” 


Which after consideration was united with 
by the meeting, and believing that now is a 
favorable time for bringing this important tes- 
timony before the minds of the people, the 
proposition for a general conference on the sub- 
ject was directed to be forwarded to all the 
other Yearly Meetings of Friends. And should 
the other Yearly Meetings unite with the con- 
cern, and appoint committees, it is proposed 
that the time and place of meeting of said con- 
ference be at Baltimore, the week before Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting, in the year 1866. 

Essays of Epistles were produced by the 
Committee appointed for that purpose, addressed 
to the Yearly Meetings of London and Dublin, 
and all those on this continent with which we 
are in correspondence, which being read, were 
approved and directed to be signed by the Clerk, 
and forwarded to the several Yearly Meetings. 

Through the loving kindness of our Heavenly 
Father, whose owning presence we have felt to 
be near us, we have been favored with ability 
to conclude the important concerns that have 
claimed our attention in much harmony and 
brotherly love. 

And under a grateful sense of His great con- 
descension, and continued goodness and mercy 
to his believing children, the meeting con- 
cludes, to meet again next year, at the usual 
time, at Damascus, if the Lord permit. 

JONATHAN Binns, Clerk. 
ncillpadinhaiplpennstine 

THE ROCK MANSIONS OF WESTERN INDIA.* 

The traveller who has left the beaten track 
of European tourists, and has sought to study 
the remains of the earlier empires, finds it dif_- 
cult to determine which is the most wonderful 
production of human ingenuity. Before the 


irelies of Assyrian, Egyptian, Buddhist and 


Brahminieal civilization, the Pantheon and 
Coliseum siuk into insignificance. Of the re- 
mains of the older empires none are surpassed 
by the Pyramids of Egypt and the Rock Man- 
sions of India. No work of man’s has ever ap- 
proached in combined labor, art, historical im- 


* A Friend who bas visited the caves of Karli tells 
us that the account given in this article, taken from 4 
recent number of The Friend of India, appears very 
correct.—Ep. London Friend. 
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portance and religious interest, these vast ua- 
dertakings, which seem to the visitor of to day 
almost as perfect as when, thousands of years 
ago, Cheops and Cephrenes were entombed, and 
Asoka imposed a new faith upon a third of the 
human race. 

Only the interval of a fortnight elapsed be- 
tween our study of the great Pyramid in the 
valley of the Nile, and our visit to the Buddhist 
excavations of Karli and the Brahminical caves 
of Elephanta in Western India. Important as 
Wilkinson’s works are as a guide to the antiqui- 
ties of Egypt, they fall far short in value of the 
living guidance of the great scholar, Dr. Wilson, 
who has done more than any other to make the 
religious excavations of Western and Central 
India known to the world. For the past third 
of a century the services of one who may justly 
be described as at present the first linguist and 
archeologist in India, have been devoted to 
the assistance of the grateful inquirer or savan, 
who sought to recall, from the vast ruins of the 
present, the life and the beliefs of the people of 
Maharashtra two thousand yearsago. Of more 
than forty groups of excavations in India, no 
less than thirty-seven are to be found in and 
near the Syhadree range, in the Bombay Presi- 
dency ; and of the thousand temples of which 
they consist, at least nine hundred are of Bud- 
dhist origin, the rest being Jain and Brahmio- 
ical. The other groups are found in Mahavelli- 
pore, in Madras, in Behar and Cuttuck, and 
in the Punjab and Afghanistan. Their beauty, 
magnitude and number in the Western Ghauts 
is doubtless to be attributed to the facilities 
offered for excavation by the horizontal layers 
of trap rock, which rises in long lines of per- 
pendicular cliffs. In a year or two, when Bom- 
bay has its weekly mail, not an intelligent Kuro- 
pean will arrive in or depart from Ladia without 
visiting the finest of these rock cut temples. 
They either lie close to Bombay,as at Salsette and 
Elephanta, or are within a few miles of one of 
the three great sections of railway which centre 
there—from Calcutta, Nagpore, and Madras. 
As examples of the whole class which have 
been so ably described by Dr. Wilson. and il- 
lustrated by Fergusson and others, we shall 
write of our visit to Karli—the finest type of 
the Buddhist excavations, and refer hereafter 
to the caves of Elephanta—the most perfect of 
those which are Brabminical. 

The Bombay visitor to Poona, who wishes to 
see the Karli caves, spends the night ia the 
dak bungalow of Khandalia, near the head of 
the Bhore Ghaut incline. Unless when viewed 
from below, the Ghauts are far from pictar- 
esque, but Khandalia is an exception to this. 
In the cold season, at least, nothing can be 
more charming than the position of the village, 
situated in a cleft of the rock. From this place 
the famous reversing station on the incline 
below is supplied with water by means of pipes. 
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For a few rupees a horse or pony may be en- 
gaged at the bungalow, and the visitor, who is 
wise, is in the saddle an hour before sunrise. 
Galloping along the dusty Poona road, which 
is covered with cotton carts about to struggle 
down the Ghaut, a ride of ten miles brings him 
to the foot of the amygdaloidal trap cliff of 
Karli, which, part of an amphitheatre of hills, 
the early Buddhists selected for their Se/yharas, 
or rock-mansions, with a regard to the pictur- 
esque and the comfortable worthy of their Cis- 
tercian imitators in Kaogland. The asceat is 
easy, and the wretched Brahminical guides, who 
are on the look-out for visitors, soon bring the 
stranger face to face gith the most complete 
and architecturally most beautiful of the exea- 
vations in Lodia, which are surpassed in .an- 
tiquity only by the caves of Ellora. In the 
far distance may be seen the smoke of the en- 
gines which are toiling up the Bhore Ghaut, a 
work pronounced by the natives themselves 
to be superior in difficulty and ingenuity as 
well as utility, to the structures which they 
ascribe to the agency of the mythical Pandavas. 
The missionary has no longer any difficulty in 
convincing the ignorant Hindoos of the hu- 
man origin of the Buddhist caves, unless, in- 
deed, those of them who still consider railway 
engineers to be gods come down in the likeness 
of men. 

Tne visitor sees before him in the face of 
the hard rock what seems to be the approach 
to a gloomy cathedral, and when he enters he 
finds a vaulted building with pillared aisles re- 
sembling, as Fergusson says, in arrangemeut 
and dimensions, the choir of Norwich Cathe- 
dral. This tuanelled choir is the finest specimen 
extant of a Buddhist chaitya, or temple. The 
vault is of horse-shoe shape, and there in a won- 
derful state of preservation are the wooden 
rafters which in Asoka’s day must have lined 
the whole. In front of the temple is a wall- 
sereen supporting a gallery which is supposed 
to have been devoted to musicians. Running 
up from this on either side is a colonnade, the 
pillars having sculptured capitals; and at the 
end, where, in a Christian Church, the altar 
would be placed, is the usual sculptured muss 
of rock called the Dhagob, or receptacle of the 
relics of Buddha. Milton’s “dim, religious 
light” is excelled in effect by the awful gloom 
of this temple. The sculptures generally rep- 
resent the aboriginal tribes doing obeisance to 
Buddha. We pass into the purch and fiad two 
recesses bounded by the wall-screen, and then 
outside the famous lion pillar, a monolith of 
exquisite architectural proportions, its capital 
supporting four figures of lions. This commem- 
vrative stambka seems to have been accompa- 
nied by another, the remains of which can be 
discovered. We pass along the face of the 
rock for a short distance to the vihara, or mon- 
astery, the second part of these vast groups of 
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excavations. There, in cells leading off from 
great hulls of two or three stories, lived the 
Bikshus, or Cenobite mendicant monks, and 
not far from them are the detached tells re- 
served for the hermits. Besides the temple and 
the monastic cells we have the third provision 
of a sha/a, or ball in which the chapter must 
have met, and another reserved for the accom- 
modation of pilgrims ; while the establishment 
is completed by annasatras, or hospices, from 
which food was distributed to travellers. Not 
the least wonderful are the pondhis, or cisterns, 
ever fresh reservoirs of cool water, in some 
cases of such great depth, that a Portuguese 
priest gravely records how he travelled along 
them for seven days, as far as from Salsette to 
Cambay. The water was found most refresh- 
ing. ‘hese vast structures are all cut in the 
hving roek, and must have occupied an amount 
of time and labor not less than that required 
for the erection of the pyramids. We have 
seen the finest cathedrais of Europe, from 
Glasgow crypt and York Minster, to St. 
Peter's, and St. Paul’s without the walls of 
Rome. But none ever excited such emotions 
as the Karli temples lighted up only from the 
great arch at the doorway, by rays which fall 
directly on the Dhagob, and with pillared 


aisles so arranged that the spectator imagines | 
great vistas behind them, which die away in 


the solemn gloom. Yet this glorious structure 
was dedicated tothe worship of a man who 
taught doctrines which fell little short of atheism 
and materialism. 


When were the splendid Rock Mansions of; 


Karli excavated? Wr. Wilson says, before the 
close of the third century Bb. C., and Professor 
Lassen agrees with him. Sakhya Muni, whose 
protest against the Brahminical priestcraft, 


which followed the close of the simpler Vedic | 


age, led to the foundation of Buddhism, died 
B. C. 543. 
the Sandracotius of the Greek writers, ruled all 
Northern and Central India. He was the Con- 
stantine of Buddhism. His third great Budd- 
hist Council, held in the seventeeuth year of 
his reign, despatched missionaries to propagate 
the faith in all the provinces from Candabar to 
Ceylon. Of the disviples sent to the Mabratta 
country, it is said in the Mahawanso, that he 
ordained thirteen thousand priests, and that 
eighty-four thousand persons attained the sanc- 
titcation of the Marga, or way. At this time 
the excavations were made, beginning with the 
most southerly at Ellora. Then followed the 
Karli caves, which bear an inscription thus 
translated by Dr. Wilson—* By the victorious 
and most exalted sovereign, this rock-mansion 
bas been established, the most excellent in Jam- 
budwipa” (the generic name of India). That 
sovereign must have been Asoka, whose name 
is not mentioned even on the tablets at Girnar 
and elsewhere, which were certainly erected by 


in B. c. 263, Asoka, grandson of! 
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him. The mention of a Yavan or Greek as 
having presented a pillar in the interior of the 
Karli caves leads to the belief that Greeks had 
to do with their construction, just as the Italians 
are believed to have aided in the elaboration 
of that triumph of modern architecture—the 
Taj Mahal. The earliest of Buddhist rock. 
mansions were undoubtedly cut in the middle 
of the third century betore Christ. The latest 
imitations of them are the Jain excavations de- 
voted to Parisnath at Ellora, which were made 
A. D. 1234. 

Standing at the Karli caves on the crest of the 
Syhadree hills and looking around on the plains 
which stretch away to the Deccan, and down to 
rich Bombay, the traveller, as be recalls the 
glories of Asoka’s reign, feels that in the two 
thousand years between it and the present cen- 
tury, Brahminism and Mahomedanism have to- 
gether denied to Southern Asia the splendor, 
the greatness and the happiness which Bud- 
dhism then vainly promised, and Christianity 
now once more renders possible.— Lond. Friend. 


—___~~ee-—___ 


As the stars are scattered over the sky, and 
not gathered into one luminary, so Christians 
are not all gathered into one place, or church, 
but are scattered over the world in the churches, 
as the stars in the firmament of heaven. As 
the city lamps are planted here and there—up 
and down the streets of the city, to relieve and 
enlighten its darkness, and not collected and 
gathered into one, so “ believers,’ who are the 
lights of the world, are not all planted to shine 
in one church, but are planted, by divine wis- 
dom, wide apart over the earth, to enlighten, 
enliven, and bless the world. 

; aa ‘ 
2 CoRINTHIANS i. 11. 
When far from the hearts where our fondest thoughts 
centre, 
Denied for a time their loved presence to share, 
In the spirit we meet, when the closet we enter, 
And hold sweet communion together in prayer! 
Ob!, fondly I thiok, as night’s curtains surround 
them, 
The Shepherd of Israel tenderly keeps ; 
The angels of light are encamping around them; 


They are watched by the Eye that ne’er slumbers 
nor sleeps. 


When the voice of the morning once more shall 
awake them, 

And summon them forth to the calls of the day, 

I will think of that God who will never forsake 
them,— 


The Friend ever near though all else be away. 


Then why should one thought of anxiety seize us, 
Though distance divide us from those whom we love’ 
They rest in the covenant mercy of Jesus,— 

Their prayers meet with ours in the mansions above. 


Ob! sweet bond of friendship, whate’er may betide us, 


Though ou life’s stormy billows our barks may be 
driven; 


Though distauce, or trial, or death may divide us, 
Eternal reunion awaits us in heaven. 


Macduff. 
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THE CHRISTIAN WARRIOR. 
(Cor. ii. 30.) 

AWAKE my soul! and for the strife, 
Of onward, upward, Christian life, 
In earnest faith prepare ; 
Where the fight rages fierce and high, 
Goes forth the Church’s chivalry ; 
And thou, too, must be there. 


Thy Lord awaits thee in the field— 

Bring forth the spear, essay the shield, 

And bird thine armor on ; 

Low though thou art, for thee there’s fame, 
By thee a high and hocored name, 

And glory may be won. 


Never, in tourney or in fight 

Did warrior old win name so bright, 
As thou mayst win and wear, 

If, like the valiant oues of old, 

Thy faith be strong, thy heart be bold 
To do as well as dare. 


Not with a sword by bloodshed stained, 
Nor for a wreath, that, soon as gained, 
Shall tade upon thy brow ; 
But with the sword of God’s good word, 
And for the “ well done” of thy Lord, 
Go forth and conquer now. 


Wait not till foes in serried line 

And burnish’d armor tlaso and shine, 
To tempt thee to the fray ; 

Thine euemies are all around, 

Aad every spotis batile-ground, 
Where thou canst “ watch and pray.” 


In little things of common life, 

There lies the Christian’s noblest strife ; 
Wuea he does conscience make 

Uf every thought aud turob within; 
Aod words and works, of self aud sin, 
Crushes fur Jesus’ sake ; 


And all the whiie no glory sees, 

Save in his own infirmities, 

Which magnify the grace 

Tout out ot weakuess, strength can bring, 
And give so low and vile a thing, 

lu God’s high work a place. 


Thea up, my soul, aud oaward press 
To Jesus—in the wilderness, 
He waits and fights for thee ; 
Thy love to Him, devoutly prove 
By deeds, not words, and let His love 
Toy * shield aud buckler” be. 
—Monsell’s Spiritual Songs. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


by the commission. The Times points to the 
‘Fenian’? movement in America as threatening a 
breach of neutrality, and says that this helps them 
to look at such proceedings trum an Americau point 
of view, aod may help their c:i ics to took at them 
from their poiatof view. It hopes that no transient 
feeling of jealousy or resentment will be allowed to 
prejudice the permanent settlement of a question ia 
which all maritime nations are equally concerned, 
While asserting that England has greater reason to 
complain of Awerica’s position as a neutral in the 
Fenian movement than America ever had io regard 
to England's attitude towards the South, since the 
Fenian plot was formed in America by American 
citizens, though the conspirators may have been 
mostly of Irish extraction, it yet admits that the 
American government has acted with ull honorable 
openoess on the subject. 

At an extraordinary meeting of the stockholders of 
the Atlantic Telegraph Company, the resolutions 
adopted at the meeting in the 8th month were re- 
scinded, and it was unanimously resolved to increase 
the capital to £2,000,000 sterling, by creating 160,- 
000 new shares at £5 each, such shares having a 
preferential dividend of 5 percent. The directors 
forthwith issued a prospectus inviting subscriptions 
for 120,000 of such new shares. It was stated at 
the meeting, that the cable oa the Great Eastern, and 
also the suomerged portion, had lately been tested 
and found ia perfect condition. Unabated confidence 
was evinced in the prospects of the undertaking. 

A numberof deatus from cholera were reported at 
Epping near London. 

Fuance —A report on the subject of the cholera is 
published, made to the Emperor oy the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs and of Agriculture, Commerce and 
Public Works. It is stated that a medical missivn 
was dispatched to Egvpt, at the last ourbreak of 
cholera, to give assistance to the victims of the epi- 
demic, and to study the causes, the march and the 
character of the malady. This report emUodies the 
reflections suggested by the resuit of that ex- 
amination. To preserve Europe from periodical 
visits of eholera, it is important to organiz: prevea- 
tive measures at the place where its ravages begin. 
It has be-n proved that the epidemic was impoced 
into Egypt by the Mohammedan p lIgrims retucniog 
from Mecca, The disease is said to occur every year 
among those caravans, the fatigues and privations 
which predispose them 'o it being aided by the in- 
tense heat, filth, and the decaying rewains of muiti- 
tudes of animals. This year the number of pilgrims 
was much larger than usual, being estimated at 
200,000, and the sheep aad camels slauguiered are 
said to have exceeded a million. Furmerly, also, 
the pilgrims mostly travelled by land, aud tue pas- 















































Foreion Intsuuigence.—Liverpool advices are to 
the 15th ult. 

The English papers generally comment on the cor- 
respondence between U. Ff. Adams and Kari Russell, 
Sond regard it as very important. Toe Z'snes anu 
Morning Post both express the opinion that Bau Rus- 
sell’s propositiva fur 4 commissiva will ultimately 
be accepted. The former puolishes an official state- 
ment, designed to prevent avy misunderstauding of 
the exact character of the proposal, which is to re- 
fer to the proposed commissiva “ all claims arising 
duriog tue late civil war, which the two Powers shali 
agree to refer tothe commissioners.” ‘The Times ex- 
plains that the losses by the depredations of the Ala- 
bama and similar vessels must ve excluded from the 
jarisdiction of tae commissioners, siuce it would be 
inconsistent with the position of the British govern- 
ment, and the argaments which induced it to de- 
cline arbitration, vo alicw such claims to ve decided 





sage of the desert contributed sumewhats to dissipate 
the morbid elements which they carried with them ; 
but now a large proportion make the journey to and 
from Djedda, the port ot Mecca, by seu, ia vessels ex- 
cessively crowded. Taoese circuinstauces call for 
greater watchfulness and care over the embarkation 
and transportation of the pilgrims. Tne Miuisters 
suggest a diplomatic confereuce, to be heid at aa 
early date, of representatives from the Powers in- 
terested, to study the questions involved, aud pro- 
pose practical remedies ; and especially to examine 
whether it may not be necessary to establish at 
Djedda aud Sucz sanitary administrations having 
an international character, whico should secure their 
independence and give a gurantee of impartiality. 
The Eastern governments, whose countries are the 
first to suffer, may be expected to-cooperate heartily. 
The report urges that the Emperor's goverument 
open communication with otters to combine their 


‘ efforts for the adoption of necessary measures. 
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Sourn America.—The Spanish fleet, some time 
since acting in Peru, at the last accounts was in 
Chilian waters, probably to enforce a demand for 
sntisfaction for the course of Chili in respect to the 
Spanish dispute with Peru, and the Chilian govern- 
ment was sending arms and ammunition along the 
coast, and distributing its fleet at different points. 
The Peruvian revolution continued with varying 
success, but with nothing decisive. An attempted 
revolution in New Granada is said to have ended 
in most of the leaders having either surrendered or 
been captured. 


Mexico.—Masimilian issued a proclamation on the 
2d ult. declaring that Juarez had left the country, 
that bis departure was an abandonment of the war 
against the Empire ; and that the indulgence here- 
tofore extended to those sustaining his cause must 
now cease. A decree followed, ordering that here- 
after all persons found to belong to armed bands 
not legally authorized, whether acting under polit- 
ical pretences or not, and whatever their numbers or 
organizations, will be judged by military commis- 
sions and condemued to death. Assisting or con- 
niving with guerrillas, or even failing to give infor- 
mation against them, is to be similarly punished. A 
Bureau of Colonization has been formed, designed to 
invite immigration, especially from the United States. 
It is proposed to form military colonies, each of 
which is to provide for its own defence, but to have 
a merely civil government. M. F. Maury, and Gen. 
Magruder, both of whom were recently in the service 
of the rebel government in this country, have been 
put in charge of this subject, the former as head of 
the Bureau, the latter presiding over the distrivu:ion 
of the land. 

The friends of Juarez assert that positive informa- 
tion bas been received at Washington that he was 
still at El Paso on the 26th ult. ; and as twenty days 
are required for communication between Chibuabua 
and the city of Mexico, they question the correctoess 
of Maximilian’s statement that he had left the coun- 

ry. 

“Maximilian has publicly adopted as his heir Au- 
gustin lturbide, a Mexican, and son of the first Em- 
peror of Mexico. He also expresses a strong wish 
tor the improvement and education cf the Indian 
population, and their admission to equal privileges 
with others. 


Hayti.—The rebellion sgainst the government of 
President Geffrard continues, though. apparently 
nearly exhausted, the rebels being besieged in the 
town of Cape Haytien, and so sbort of provisions 
that it was thought they must soon yield. 


~ Domwestic.— William Orton resigned the office of 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue on the 25th ult., 
to take effect on the lst inst. E, A Rollins, late 
Deputy Commissioner, has been appointed to suc- 
ceed bim, and D.C. Whitman, Chief Clerk, is ap- 
pointed Deputy Commissioner. 

The President has issued a proclamation recom- 
mending that the 7th of next month be observed as 
a day of national thanksgiving. \ : 

The Georgia State Convention meta: Milledgeville 
on the 24th ult. Herschell V. Johnson, who was a 
candidate for Vice President of the United States in 
1860, was chosen President of the Convention. Pro- 
visional Governor Johnson sent a message, showing 
the exhausted condition of the State finances, and 
announcing the entire debt of the State as $20,000- 
000. ‘That portion of this indebtedness contracted 
before the war, he said, was honorable and must 
be discharged, but that incurred to aid the rebellion 
must be ignored. The Secretary of State subse- 
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cannot recognize the people of any State as having 
resumed the relations of loyalty to the Union, that 
admits as legal, obligations contracted or debts 
created in their name, to promote the war of the re- 
bellion. An ordinance declaring the war debt null 
and void was referred by the Convention to a com- 
mittee, on the 27th. An amendment to the State 
Constitution was adopted abolishing slavery, but 
with a proviso that this acquiescence in the eman- 
cipation of slaves shall not estop future claims for 
compensation. An ordinance repealing the ordi- 
nance of secession has also been adopted. An 
election for Governor, and for members of Congress 
and of the Legislature, has been ordered tor the 15th 
inst. A resuvlution was offered on the 27th thata 
committee be appointed to memorailize the President 
to release Jefferson Davis. _Its indefinite postpone- 
ment was moved, but voted down, as was aisoa 
motion to lay on the table, and the resolution, 
amended to include all Federal prisoners, was 
adopted by a large majority. 


The new Legislature of South Carolinais is in 
session. Provisional Governor Perry, in his 
message, Opposes the repudiation of the State 
debt; recommends the fostering of internal im- 
provements, commerce and manufactures, the en- 
couragewent of foreign immigration, and that the 
people shall not be dependent, as heretofore, on the 
Western and Northern States, for stock, meat, im- 
plements, furniture, clothing, &c., but shall pruduce 
them fur themselves. Slavery being abolished, la- 
bor is made both more honorable and more necessary. 
Provision must be made for the protection of the 
freedmen. An early day should be fixed for electing 
members of Congress. Should those elected be in 
Washington with their credentials when the Clerk 
of the House calls the roll at the openiog of Cun- 
gress, the Governor says they canoot be excluded 
any more than those from Massachusetts. No man 
in Suvuth Carolina can take the test oath without 
perjury, but he believes it is not the policy of the 
President or ot Congress toenforce this, The report 
of the commissioners appointed by the late Conven- 
tion to prepare a system of laws suited to the new 
state of affairs, has been presented to the Legisla- 
ture. It embraces a bill regulating the domestic 
relations of the freedmen, and a code for the regu- 
lation of labor and the protection and government 
of the colored population. The 15th inst. has been 
fixed for the election of members of Congress. 


The council of Richmond, Va., have adopted 
unanimously an ordinance repealing all former or- 
dinances or parts of ordinances reiating to negroes 
or negro slaves. 


It is stated that private intelligence from North 
Carolina indicates that not more than two of the 
candidates for Congress in that State could, if 
elected, take the prescribed oath that they have 
never voluutarily aided the rebellion. Apprehen- 
sions are expressed of a dearth of food in North 
Carolina before the crops of next year mature, as the 
pres. nt crop, it is said, has been materially injured 
by a protracted drought, and in those parts where 
military operations were carried on largely the pro- 
duction has been very limited. 


Tbe War Department has issued an order for re- 
leasing all persons held as deserters for non-com- 
pliance with the requirements of the draft, and 
statiog that there will be no further prosecution of 
those who fled from the country to evade it, 


Joseph E. Worcester, the eminent author of the 
several dictionaries koown by his name, as well as 
of several other educational works, died at Cam- 


quently informed the Governor thatthe Rresident| bridge, Mass., on the 27th ult., aged 81 years. 
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